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How the Byzantines viewed the Armenians is a very 
difficult and complex problem to treat for a variety of 
reasons. First, the political existence of Byzantium stretched 
out over a millennium, a very long period indeed. Second, 
the political fates of the Byzantines and the Armenians 
varied considerably throughout that millennium, with 
consequent alterations in the relations between the two.. 
The same may be said of the nature of their relations in 
the religious sphere. Also, one must differentiate between 
Armenians who lived in Armenia and those who lived in 
Byzantium, and between Armenians who were Chalcedonian 
and those who were Gregorian. Further, the student of 
this question must evaluate each specific source in order 
to determine the slants or prejudices that motivate the 
compiler of the source. Then there are Byzantinists who 
maintain that Byzantium and the Byzantines were 
disinterested in, and unaware of, ethnic differences. As 
inhabitants of the empire the Byzantines, so say these 
scholars, were aware only of being Christians and Romans. 
Finally, even if it can be said that one single image of the 
Armenians existed in Byzantium (that is what is implied 
by the title originally assigned to me—The Armenian Image 
in Byzantium—but my readjustment of it indicates the 
contrary), I am not specifically concerned at this point 
to accept or reject it as corresponding to historical reality. 
I myself do not accept the totality of the images which 
I am about to describe as corresponding to historical reality, 
for I see in their pejorative aspect the tendency, universal, 
to demonize one’s opponents and competitors. More to 
the point is to see what, if any, the images were which 
prevailed among varying portions of Byzantine society 
at certain periods. 
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Let us begin with the often heard generalization that 
in Byzantium ethnic affiliation was insignificant, as the 
bonds of political and cultural cohesion resided in the fact 
that the inhabitants of the empire felt that in effect they 
were all Rhomaioi and Christianoi. It undoubtedly was 
the prevalent political theory as it emerges from official 
manifestations of the Byzantine Weltanschauung. Never- 
theless, Byzantine historical literature reveals that the 
empire’s inhabitants were quite aware of ethnic distinctions 
among the population and that they attributed to these 
ethnic distinctions important cultural overtones. Recent 
studies have amply demonstrated this in regard to Vlachs, 
Slavs, Gypsies, Jews, Georgians, Syrians, and, above all, 
to Armenians.’ Certain historical events and circumstances 
determined much of the nature of Byzantino-Armenian 
relations. First was geographical proximity of the Armenian 
homeland to Byzantium and the fate of the Armenians 
between Byzantium on the one hand and Sassanid—later 
Islamic—Persia on the other. Byzantium and these two 
eastern powers were frequently absorbing various portions 
of Armenia and striving to cultivate the Armenian ruling 
class. Of particular interest here is the Byzantine expansion 
into Armenian areas from the time of the reign of Basil I 
to the second half of the eleventh century, from Basil’s 
victorious expeditions against the Paulicians of Tephrice 
through the Byzantine annexation of the major Armenian 
principalities in the eleventh century. Of equal importance 
was a heavy immigratory movement of Armenians as 
individuals, princely families, and extended groups into 
the provinces and capital of Byzantium. Finally, the absence 
of Armenians from the ecumenical council of Chalcedon 
in 451 set a firm religious seal upon the cultural and 
political differences that played so important a role in 
Byzantino-Armenian relations. 


Is. Vryonis, ‘Byzantine and Turkish Societies and Their Sources 
of Manpower,” in V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp, War, Technology and 
Society in the Middle East (London, 1975), pp. 125-152. See also 
the reprinted works of P. Charanis, in two volumes, Variorum Reprints. 
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There can no longer be any doubt that the Byzantines, 
though proud of being Rhomaioi and Christianoi, drew 
distinctions of an ethnic sort among the diverse peoples 
who made up the empire. Thus they refer to the various 
groups by their respective ethnic epithets, and Byzantines 
of Armenian origin are ethnically identified as to origin 
more frequently than are Byzantines of any other origin. 
Byzantine authors were thus aware of ethnic backgrounds 
and particularly so of the ethnic background of Byzantines 
of Armenian origin. A further question of importance is 
to determine how long after the entrance into Byzantine 
society Armenian families continued to be identified as 
being of Armenian origin by Byzantine society and by 
the families themselves. This important question is beyond 
the scope of my topic, but by way of example, Leo Sclerus, 
strategus of the Peloponnesus in the early ninth century, 
is identified as being of Armenian origin in the Chronicle 
of Monemvasia (a chronicle written either in the ninth 
or tenth century).2 The family itself maintained the 
Armenian first name Bardas as late as the eleventh century, 
two centuries later. 

The theme of my specific discussion, the Armenian image, 
or images, in Byzantium, leads us into the perception that 
Greek-speaking Chalcedonian authors projected of Armenian 
speakers, both Chalcedonian*? and Gregorian. It therefore 
leads us into the realm of the subjective. To what degree 
was this perception prejudiced or colored by value 
judgments, by judgments that ultimately break down into 
the paired category of good and bad? To what degree are 
these qualitative judgments independent of the specifically 
Greek-speaking orthodox value basis, that is, evaluations 


? P. Lemerle, “La chronique improprement dite de Monemvasie. 
Le contexte historique et légendaire,” Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 21 
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based on more universal values? At this point I deal with 
the first set of value judgments: value judgments specifically 
based on Greek values and prejudices. 

In a twelfth-century polemical treatise entitled Aoyoc 
oTnAtreuTeKOo = KaTa Appeviwv (Expository Discourse 
against Armenians), now attributed to Euthymius,* a monk 
in the Constantinopolitan monastery of Peribleptos, the 
author delivers himself of a vitriolic theological attack 
on the dogma of the Armenian church and on the Armenians 
themselves. He is so beside himself with rage at what he 
considers the errors of their dogma that he assuages himself 
by inferring that the nature of the Armenians themselves 
makes their errors almcst inevitable. In the fourth paragraph 
of this diatribe Euthymius apostrophizes: 


. KaAWS Eypawe nepi vudv ó péyas Tpeydptoc o 
@Meor\syoge “Ovx anAwmy yévos evpiakw Tv 'Appeviwve 


b a r a ` ae 5 
G@AAQG Altay KpunmTov TE Kai vyadov.”’ 


. . . Quite correctly did the great Gregory the Theologian 
write of you: “I do not find the Armenians to be a straight- 
forward people, but very secretive and crafty.” 


He then interprets the fourth-century author’s comment, 
lest some not understand the language. 


TOUTEGTW, OUK OP Sols Kai ypavepod wAAG Kat oydspa 
movnpovs Kat KpuUYytous, 


That is to say they are not upright and open, but very 
wicked and obscure. 


This text indicates that there was a tradition of prejudice 
among the Greeks at least from the fourth century and 
that it was possibly a living tradition at the time that our 
author was writing some seven centuries later. That this 


4H-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich (Munich, 1959), pp. 532-533. 

` Patrologia Graeca, CXXII, 1160. 
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tradition was not artificially revived by Euthymius in the 
twelfth century and that it probably was alive both before 
and after his time emerge from the well-known but scurrilous 
poem of the ninth-century Greek nun Kasia and from a 
popular proverb preserved by Maximus Planudes in the 
early fourteenth century. 


The most terrible race of the Armenians 

Is deceitful and evil to extremes 

Mad and capricious and slanderous 

And full of deceit, being greatly so by nature. 

Once a wise man said of them: 

Armenians are evil even when they are obscure. 

On being honored they become more evil; 

On acquiring wealth they (become) more evil on the whole; 
But when they become extremely wealthy and honored, 
They appear to all as evil doubly compounded.’ 


The fourteenth-century proverb recorded by Maximus 
Planudes reads: “Have you an Armenian friend, then do 
not wish for a worse enemy.’ I analyze the nun’s poem 
in detail later, and wish now only to note that these texts 
indicate the existence—one does not know how widespread— 
of a particular, violently hostile perception of the Armenians, 
a perception that in the first instance does not seem to be 
grounded on religious differences, a perception particularly 
repugnant as it seems to exhale what today we call racism. 

What was the practical effect of this prejudicial perception 
on the Armenians resident in the Byzantine empire? One of 
the important questions in the analysis of multinational 
states is the status of the component ethnic groups in the 
polity under consideration and their degree of social mobility. 
Specifically, did the anti-Armenian prejudice, reflected in 
the texts of Gregory the Theologian, Kasia, Euthymius, 
spring forth in a society that was closed to the Armenians? 
Since we have no specific contemporary writing dedicated to 


7§. Vryonis, “Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh 
Century,” Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, 2 (1959), 173, for 
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this subject the only way to answer the question is by 
examining specific cases. 

Of interest is a Byzantine hagiographical text that tells 
the story of the reception Basil I gave to a number of 
Armenian aristocrats and their families who emigrated 
from Armenia to Constantinople. Basil, we are told, 
welcomed them generously, rewarded them with gifts, and 
appointed them to very high posts. The unnamed daughter 
of one of these Armenian aristocrats made a favorable 
marriage with a local Byzantine Armenian landowner who 
lived in Thrace, whose name was Bardas Bratzes. A friend 
of his, the drungarius Nicephorus, eventually married the 
sister of Bratzes’ wife, the Armenian girl Maria. Eventually 
Nicephorus became the leading general in the wars against 
Symeon of Bulgaria, and Maria acquired fame because 
of her religious piety and because of her generosity to the 
poor and to the prisoners of war, whom she ransomed 
from the Bulgars with her jewelry. After her death the 
blind and deaf are healed at her grave, an icon painter who 
sees her in a dream paints her icon together with her children, 
and Nicephorus builds a church in her honor in Bizye. 
Maria, daughter of an Armenia aristocrat and born in 
Armenia, soon after her death became a Saint in the Greek 
church of Constantinople. The hagiographer has nothing 
demeaning to say of her Armenian ancestry, and her life 
story describes a social ambiance wherein Armenians moved 
easily and successfully. One of her sons, Vaanes, becomes 
a Byzantine general, and the other son, Stephanus, becomes 
a monk.’ 

In the twelfth century Byzantines of Armenian back- 
ground appear in prominent ecclesiastical positions. Michael H 
Curcuas Oxeites (1143-1146), a descendant of the tenth- 
century Armenian general Curcuas, was patriarch of the 
Constantinopolitan church; the metropolitan of Athens 
George (d. 1180) was descended from the Armenian family 
of Bourtzes; George, the twelfth-century metropolitan 
of Ephesus, was a Taronites. In the late twelfth century 


° Acta Sanctorum, Nov, IV, 688-704. 
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a Tornices composed religious polemic, from the point 
of view of Constantinople, against the Latin church. But 
perhaps more spectacular is the case of the patriarch Photius, 
the renowned classical scholar of the ninth century. His 
mother was a sister of the Armenian Arsavir who in turn 
was married to Calomaria, the sister of the empress 
Theodora.'® There is mention of Armenians who were 
merchants, men who had acquired great wealth, such as 
Tatzates who took part in the rebellion against Romanus I; 
the chronicler describes him as “very wealthy.”!! In later 
times a Taronites appears as a prominent physician.'? Well 
Known is the rise of many Armenian families through the 
Byzantine military forces and eventually through the 
bureaucracy. The brilliant military careers of Sclerus, 
Curcuas, Bourtzes, Lecapenus, Tzimisces, and others indicate 
not only that these families of Armenian origin contributed 
substantially to the success of Byzantine fortunes against 
Arabs and Bulgars, but that the army, navy, and bureaucracy 
were open to their talents. The ranks of the Byzantine 
aristocracy were swollen by their numbers in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries. In a study of some three 
hundred families which largely made up this aristocratic class 
and which in effect governed and controlled the empire, 
A. Kazhdan has shown that between 10 and 15 percent of 
these families were of Armenian origin, in other words 
between thirty and forty five families.’> They intermarried 
freely with the other members of this aristocracy and played 
a role of importance beyond their numerical proportions. 
They entered the court circles and the Constantinopolitan 
bureaucracy, but most importantly they sat on the throne 
of the caesars. The MHeracleian dynasty, Leo V, the 


10 P. Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 
n.d.), p. 28. Vryonis, “Byzantine and Turkish Societies,’ p. 136. 
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Macedonian dynasty, Romanus I, and John Tzimisces are 
the primary examples. 

Thus we see that every level of Byzantine society was 
open to Armenians, both immigrants and long-term residents. 
There is no office from which Armenians were barred. The 
one proviso, of course, was that they be Chalcedonians. 
Thus, it must have been primarily the Tzatoi or Chalcedonian 
Armenians who attained the highest echelons. The prejudices 
reflected in the earlier texts mentioned above are not at 
all-reflected in this social and cultural ambiance. 

At this point I should like to return to the problem of 
the anti-Armenian feelings referred to earlier. This prejudice 
is to be explained by one of two reasons: the first secular, 
the second religious. The older Greek inhabitants of the 
empire found themselves in endless competition with the 
constantly immigrating Armenians, in competition for 
positions in the army, navy, church, court, and no doubt 
in the economic fields as well, in commerce and agriculture 
(for example, the rivalry of two landed magnates such as 
Bardas Phocas and Bardas Sclerus in the late tenth century). 
Against this background let us consider the nun Kasia and 
her terrible invective against the Armenians. What might 
have been her motives in authoring the scurrilous attack? 
The answer, I think, is to be found in her life history. Born 
of a highly placed family in the early ninth century, Kasia 
seems to have taken part in the imperial concourse of beauty 
held so that Theophilus the emperor might choose his bride. 
By the late eighth century it was customary to summon 
the most beautiful maidens from the prominent families 
throughout the empire to Constantinople where the bride 
of the emperor would be chosen after all the candidates 
were inspected by the bridegroom and his mother. During 
the course of the judging Theophilus, struck by her beauty, 
approached Kasia and addressed to her the words, 


‘26 apa. Sta yuvatkosg Eppvn Ta pavra., 


Evil has come into being from woman. 
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Kasia, very intelligent and quick (indeed, she became the 
outstanding Byzantine poet of the ninth century), replied: 


"AAAG Kat Sta yuvatKds mnyatet Ta KpEiTTova. 


But from woman has also sprung the good [a reference to 
Christ’s birth to Mary]. 


Stung by the retort, Theophilus presented the golden apple 
to a certain Theodora from Paphlagonia. Kasia eventually 
became a nun and it was from her monastic seclusion that 
she composed the anti-Armenian epigram.'* 

Who was this Theodori who was finally chosen in the 
imperial concourse of beauty and who then married the 
emperor Theophilus? Charanis in his study on the Byzantine 
Armenians tells us the following. Theodora, born in Ebissa 
of Paphlagonia in Asia Minor, came from an Armenian 
family, at least on one side. In the source known as 
Theophanes Continuatus we are told that after the death 
of Theophilus the Byzantine government was run by, among 
others, “The Patrician Bardas the brother of the Augusta 
(Theodora), and by Manuel the magister, who was descended 
from the Armenians and who was an uncle of the empress 
on her father’s side.”!? Another brother of Theodora, 
Petronas, eventually held high office, and his son Marianus 
became prefect of Constantinople. Bardas’s two sons, 
Antigonus and Symbatius, also attained high office. Her 
father Marinus was a high military official and her two 
sisters married very high-ranking Byzantine officials, 
Babutzikos and Arsavir, both Armenian. Charanis has thus 


ae KK, Krumbacher, “Kasia,” Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und 
der hist. Klasse der K. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. (1897), III, 312-313. 
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shown that the Byzantine Armenian family of Theodora 
had virtually captured the state. In this light Kasia’s poem 
takes on a very different meaning. It is the language of 
vendetta and of the personal reaction of a loser. That this 
is so is confirmed by the official encomium of Theodora 
which was composed to be read in church on the Sunday 
of Orthodoxy—a holiday in the Greek church celebrating 
the restoration of the icons in 843—and in which she is 
described as riysia kat evoeBeorarn (honorable and most 
pious). She is still venerated as a saint in the Greek church 
today as the sainted empress who restored the much beloved 
_ cult of the icons.*® | 

Throughout the ninth and tenth centuries Armenians from 
Armenia were given a warm welcome at the court of the 
Byzantine dynasty; and the texts that refer to them indicate 
clearly that these Armenians were viewed favorably and as 
desirable visitors and emigrants. Many of these individuals 
are described in flattering or respectful terms. In the De 
Administrando Imperio Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus 
speaks of the Armenian prince Symbatius reverently and 
with his appropriate title adpywv tev apxovrwv (Archon 
of Archons).'? Early in the reign of Constantine VII the 
Bagratid archon apywp ræv &pxóvrwv sent his son Ashot 
to Constantinople where he was received at the court. The 
tenth-century Leo Grammaticus took the opportunity to 
describe Ashot’s physical prowess: “They say that holding 
an iron rod at its two ends with his hands he can bend it 
into circular form, the resistant nature of the iron yielding 
to the force of his hands.’’!® Very often Armenian physical 
prowess, bellicosity, and physical beauty are the subjects 
for comment.!? In order to focus on the complexity of 
motivation often lurking behind Byzantine sources when 
they praise or vilify Armenians I offer two examples: the 


16 V. Regel, Analecta Byzantino+russica (Petropolis, 1891), p. 8 
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emperor Leo V, the Armenian, and the domesticus 
Artavasdus, also Armenian. Leo V is particularly castigated 
by Byzantine writers, and the contumely heaped upon 
him is legion, for he once more forbade the cult of icons 
when he ascended the throne. In the life of Theophanes 
Confessor his biographer Nicephorus Skeuophylax speaks of 
Leo: “He derived his descent from Armenians and Assyrians; 
from the former he was enriched with treachery and 
malignancy, and from the latter he imitated beastliness 
in all things, surpassing them by far. He surpassed the 
treachery by beastliness and he overtook the beastliness 
by treachery.”’?® We see here yet another example whereby 
an individual is castigated for craftiness and evil, features 
particularly Armenian in the eyes of the author. 

Yet in the chronicle of Theophanes Confessor himself, 
the domesticus Artavasdus (of Armenian origin), who 
rebelled against the emporer Constantine V and temporarily 
restored the icons, was acclaimed emperor “as orthodox 
and defender of the holy dogmas”?! of the Greek church. 
Finally in the same chronicle we read of the acclamation 
of another high-ranking Armenian, Arsabir, who is said 
to be “‘pious and eloquent.’’?? No craftiness, no evil, indeed 
no negative epithet is attached to the names of Artavasdus 
and Arsabir. Thus we see that, generally speaking, what 
was most important was the religious rather than the ethnic 
condition of these three individuals. Leo V is criticized 
precisely because he was an iconoclast, the others were 
praised for being defenders of the images. 

The final part of this brief essay discusses Byzantine 
religious polemic against the Armenian church. In an age 
when concern for personal salvation and the afterlife were 
overriding concerns, the mutually exclusive claims of 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam gave rise to a lively tradition 
of religious polemic by Byzantine theologians, a polemic 
that had been heavily fueled by sectarian disputes within 


20 Theophanes Confessor, ed. C. de Boor, II, 22. 
2! Thid., 1,415. 
2 Ibid., p. 483. 
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the church itself.2* Given the importance of Armenia and 
Armenians in the empire’s relations with the east it was 
only natural that the empire should give considerable 
attention to the Armenian church and to the effecting of 
ecclesiastical union of the Greek and Armenian churches. 
Ultimately these efforts failed. At times it appeared that 
union was close, but eventually cultural and political 
differences prevailed so that often ecclesiastical relations 
became embittered. A substantial body of religious polemic 
addresses the differences between the Armenian and Greek 
churches, but with one notable exception’* this literature 
has not been the subject of exhaustive investigation as 
in the case of Byzantine anti-Islamic and anti-Latin polemic. 

The corpus of anti-Armenian religious polemic first 
appears as a systematic polemic body in the compositions 
of the ninth-century author Nicetas of Byzantium. Author 
of separate religious treatises against Islam and the Latin 
church, Nicetas composed an “Edeyxyos Kat avarponn 
(Examination and Refutation) in response to a letter from 
the prince of Armenia attacking the pronouncements of 
the fifth-century council of Chalcedon. Sometime later 
Arethas, the learned archbishop of Caesareia, addressed 
a dogmatic composition to the Armenians on the subject. 
Nicetas Stethatos, the anti-Latin polemicist of the time 
of the great schism with Rome, also turned his attention 
to the dogma of the Armenian church. An emperor, Alexius I 
Comnenus, wrote a discourse on what he considered to 
be the religious errors of the Armenians. The twelfth century 
seems to have been the most prolific in terms of Byzantine 
religious polemics on the differences between the two 
churches, no doubt because Cilicia was for the most of 
that century under Byzantine control so that the question 
of ecclesiastical relations was vital. It is worthy of note 
that the most marked propensity of Armenians for 


23 Beck, Kirche, pp. 306-321, 331-332, 337-339, S. Vryonis, “Byzan- 
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ecclesiastical union with the Greeks came from the Cilician 
Armenians, whereas the most adamant opposition came 
from Great Armenia. Eustratius of Nicaea (c.. 1114) 
composed a treatise against the Armenian Tigranes, which 
focused on the two natures of Christ. The most important 
writings, however, are those of the magister and philosopher 
Theorianos who went to Hromkla twice (1169, 1171) to 
engage in religious discussions there with the catholicus 
Nerses IV. Compositions on the subject were written by 
Andronicus Kamateros, the patriarchs Michael III (1170- 
1178), John V (1198-1206), and Germanus II (1222-1240). 
Of particular importance is chapter 23 in the Panoplia 
Dogmatike of the twelfth-century Euthymius Zigabenus; 
it became a much consulted handbook on heresies and 
questions of dogma. Finally, mention should be made of 
two vitriolic compositions in this period. The first, 
a twelfth-century diatribe attributed originally to an 
Armenian clergyman, is now ascribed by Beck to the monk 
Euthymius of the Peribleptos monastery of Constantinople. 
The second seems to be the writing of a former Armenian 
priest who openly attacked the religious dogmas of his 
compatriots.** 

From this brief survey we see that in the twelfth century 
religious polemic against the Armenians was important 
and that its tone varied from mild to vituperative. There 
obviously existed an Armenian counterpart, in Armenian, 
to this Greek polemical literature, as Tekeyan has shown, 
but it does not form part of the discussion here. First we 
must examine the categories of debate and, second, we 
must look briefly at the epithetic typology which was 
applied to the Armenians in this polemic. 

Nicetas of Byzantium centers his composition on a very 
restricted program of topics: the two natures of Christ 
and the council of Chalcedon. He puts forward the Greek 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ in opposing the 
Armenian assertion (so he says) that though there were 
two natures before the incarnation, there was but one 
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thereafter. He defends the fourth ecumenical (to him) 
council by developing the theory of the middle path, rnv 
uéonv ob6v THS ’adrdndeias. The middle path partakes of 
the two extremes, that is, of the mAeovacyuds (two persons, 
two sons, two Christs) and of the évéeum (one hypostasis, 
one nature). Thus ypeodrns partially communes with the 
extremes, and partially differs with them. And it differs 
from mdXeovacopués (superfluity) by its partial concern with 
évdera (deficiency), and differs from ëve by its partial 
communion with mAeovacudos. Consequently Nicetas presents 
the Chalcedonian position as median, not as extreme. 
Correlated to the restricted number of topics over which 
Greeks and Armenians differed is the mild and respectful 
tone of Nicetas’s address to the Armenian prince. The 
Apueviwv adpxwv (Archon of Armenians) is referred to 
aS peyadovoiw, magnanimity, and nowhere are invectival 
epithets inserted. Nicetas concludes by informing the archon 
that he has not strayed from the faith because of poxdnpia, 
knavishness, but rather as a result of the tyranny of false 
assumptions and traditions, certainly not from ignorance 
and quarrelsomeness. “And you did not fall completely 
from the correct faith, but in part.’?© Thus, the Armenians 
are not completely in error. 

The magister and philosophos Theorianus, who journeyed 
to Hromkla in 1169 and 1171 to debate with the Armenian 
catholicus Nerses, participated in discussions that were, 
by and large, limited as to topic. Foremost was the matter 
of Christ’s one or two natures, the two energies, the addition 
to the trisagion formula by the Armenians of the phrase 
ó oTavpoveis 5’nuas, the fourth ecumenical council, the 
alleged deletions of certain phrases from the scriptures 
by the Armenians, and the use of sesame oil instead of 
olive oil in the Armenian sacraments.*’ Although the topics 
are somewhat more numerous than in the discussion of 
Nicetas, they are still small in number, and the discussions 
proceeded gently, @edAyixn@s. Both sides were looking 


26 Patrologia Graeca, CV, 660, 600, 624. 
27 Ibid., CXXXIII, 124-164, 180, 185-189, 192, 196-204. 
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for a common ground, and that is what must have restricted 
the number of topics and enforced a mild, “brotherly” 
tone in the discussions. 

The case is quite different in the writings of Euthymius 
Zigabenus, Euthymius of Peribleptos, and Isaac. The Panoplia 
Dogmatike of Euthymius Zigabenus became the standard 
handbook on how Byzantines should view all peoples who 
differed from them in religion, dogma, cult, and ethics, 
so it is a very important indicator as to how segments of 
Byzantine society must have viewed the members of the 
Armenian church. The tone of Zigabenus’s treatise has 
moved from the area of calm discussion and gentle reproach 
to virulent condemnation. As a result of the Armenian 
rejection of Chalcedon and of the Armenians’ addition 
of the formula of Peter the Fuller to the trisagion, Zigabenus 
condemns the Armenians for accepting the christological 
dogmas of Euthyches and Dioscurus. He then extends the 
area of dispute very heavily in the direction of cult practices. 
The Armenians are condemned for the use of atvpop 
(unleavened bread) and the ’axparov kat apucyh (full and 
unmixed) in divine communion. They sacrifice oxen, sheep, 
and lambs, thinking that their sins are remitted by eating 
of these sacrifices. They worship the cross only after they 
baptize it as they would a human, after they place a nail 
in it, and after they anoint it with blood from animal 
sacrifice. He is outraged by their use of three wooden crosses 
to form the altar and by the observance of the Armenian 
fast of Artzibourtze.2*> The extensive expansion of the 
polemic from dogma into details of cult practice is 
accompanied by the intrusion of the abusive vocabulary 
of impassioned invective. He addresses the Armenians: 
“O vain and insane!’ They are idolaters and xylolators, 
they alter the scriptures immorally, and when forced to 
admit something they do it hypocritically.2° They are 
illegal aderotyrec, and their priests are BéBndor, impure.*? 


28 Ibid., CXXX, 1172, 1180-1182, 1184-1185. 
2? Ibid., 1185. 

3° Ibid., 1176, 1185. 

3! Tbid., 1172, 1176. 
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“The faith of the Armenians,” rants Zigabenus, “‘is debased 
and hateful to God. Thus also (are) their baptized, and 
every rite, and every mystery. For a rotten tree does not 
produce good fruit, as the Lord said [Matthew 7:18].” 

“What would be sillier and more ungodly than this 
error?”’’? The tone is highly contentious and the language 
pejorative and insulting. 

Euthymius of Peribleptos continued to extend the topics 
of dogmatic and cultic discussion, adding more themes: 
failure to celebrate the annunciation of the Virgin; rejection 
of the icons of Christ and the Virgin as idolatrous; denial of 
the birth of Christ; the purchase of clerical office. The 
language, however, is what is most striking. No longer is 
there any restraint in the invective: 


They speak after having formed false myths from their 
filthy and Christ-hating hearts.” 


{They are] the most sly heretic Armenians, tenebrous 
in regard to illumination, uneducated as to wisdom... 
thankless creatures, creatures of the sly one [devil} n 


Who upon seeing and hearing such unrestrained impieties 
of theirs... will not hate them as haters of God and Christ, 
and [will] not turn from them, and abominate them as wolves, 
predators, and Jews, and will flee as though from serpents 
and scorpions and antichrists. And their baptism he would 
term not sanctification but pollution, and filth and unclean- 
liness? How [could] sanctification be found in them? For 
the devil dwells in them and with them his daemons, and 
every heresy and blasphemy and every rebellion against 
the Catholic church and all the saints.> 


Who of the intelligent and God-fearing would not 
anathematize, in soul, heart, and mouth, their accursed and 
abominable synods that have transpired in their satanic and 
diabolic and demonic land, in Judaic and Caphaic councils, 
the so-called councils of Tibe and Manzikert?* 


32 Ibid., 1188. 

3 Ibid., CXXXII, 1156. 
3 Ibid., 1160. 

Ibid., 1189. 

Ibid. 
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The Armenians are: wevdopd3o056éo. = pseudo-Orthodox, 
apadvets = ignorant, nais evro = uneducated, apvnoixptorot 
= deniers of Christ, with vile mouths who “how] like wild 
dogs against our correct faith.’ They are “replete with 
hypocrisy and cunning,’ combative as Jews, vain, 
consumed by shameful gain and gluttony, ungrateful. They 
are priestless, and an “‘unordained’’ people, “‘and those 
baptized by them are completely pagans and unbaptized.’’%® 
“Among all the nations they are exceptionally arrogant 
and stiff-necked, and hard-hearted.’*° The mere listing 
of the vocabulary, so rich in invective, is a prime example 
of the hatred and blind intolerance which exclusivist religious 
dogmas are capable, historically, of engendering. It is the 
final step in the demonization of a religious opponent. 

Thus we see that in Byzantium there was no single image 
of the Armenians. There were several images, depending 
upon social, religious, political, and economic considerations. 
The negative images were caused by religious intolerance 
and by the competition of the two most gifted ethnic 
elements in Byzantine society. But these are balanced by 
more wholesome and historically just images of a people 
who were talented, proud, and who gave so much to medieval 
Greek society. 


37 Ibid., 1216. 
38 Ibid., 1161. 
3? Ibid., 1196. 
40 Ibid., 1196, 1205. 


